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PREFACE 


The address made by Robert H. Jackson, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, before the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association at Indianapolis on the second of October is 
published in this issue of International Conciliation. Mr. Justice Jackson, 
who was Attorney General of the United States at the time of his ap- 
pointment to the Court, spoke on international law and international 
institutions. In view of the slow evolution of domestic law, Mr. Jackson 
regards the present status of international law as not unpromising and 
feels that despite their obvious defects international agencies such as the 
League of Nations have had a wholesome influence on the thought of 
our time. Realization of the peace aims outlined in the Atlantic Declara- 
tion wait upon improvement both in our international law and in our 
organs of international legislation and adjudication, says the Justice, who 
warns that peace must not seek to maintain the status quo, but should 
rather “function as a going concern”’ in a world which will not forego 
progress and readjustments. 

The study on Ireland deals with Anglo-Irish relations and the neutrality 
of Ireland in the present war. It was prepared jointly by Arthur W. 
Bromage, Professor of Political Science at the University of Michigan, 
and Mary C. Bromage who has served as an Assistant in English at the 
same institution. During two visits to Ireland in recent years, the authors 
engaged in research on Irish problems and had the benefit of interviews 
with government leaders, including Eamon de Valera and William T. 
Cosgrave. Other articles on Irish politics, government, and culture writ- 
ten singly or jointly by Mr. and Mrs. Bromage have appeared from time 
to time in periodicals of an educational nature. 


Nicuotas Murray ButLer 


New York, October 21, 1941. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF INTERNATIONAL LAWLESSNESS' 


By Rosert H. Jackson 


We lawyers would commit only a pardonable larceny if we should ap- 
propriate as an affirmation of the ideals of the legal profession a prayer 


from ancient liturgy: 


. Grant us grace fearlessly to contend against evil, and to make no peace 
with oppression; and, that we may reverently use our freedom, help us to 
employ it in the maintenance of justice among men and nations. 


As men experienced in the conduct of legal institutions which, among 
men, have largely displaced violence by adjudication, we should have some 
practical competence in measures to maintain justice among nations. 

The Roosevelt-Churchill conference has directed discussion toward the 
implications of the war in terms of peace. But our people are still thinking 
cynically of all peace plans, for they feel frustrated and aggrieved at the 
interruption of a peace they had thought to be permanent. At the end of the 
World War our people divided into a group who were sure war was ended, 
because a war to end war had resulted in a fairly comprehensive organiza- 
tion of world powers, and an opposing group who were confident that they 
had assured our peace by keeping the United States out of it. Now, both 
awaken in disillusionment—the one to find the world not so well organized 
for peace as they had believed, and the other to find the United States not 
so well isolated from war as they had supposed. 

I share the public disappointment at the renewal of war as a means of 
settling the problems of Europe, because I also shared some of the choice 
illusions of my time. But I cannot let faith be crushed, although the law of 
the jungle tarries long among nations and achievement of an international 
order based on reason and justice even now seems remote. The history of 
our experience with the slow but solid evolution of domestic law? keeps 


1 Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Bar Association, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, October 2, 1941. 
2Sir Frederick Pollock, writing of the state of English law just before the 
Norman conquest, says: 
“But this reign of law did not come by nature; it has been slowly and 
laboriously won. Jurisdiction began, it seems, with being merely voluntary, 
derived not from the authority of the State but from the consent of the 
parties. People might come to the court for a decision if they agreed to do 
so. They were bound in honour to accept the result; they might forfeit 
pledges deposited with the court; but the court could not compel their 
obedience any more than a tribunal of arbitration appointed at this day 
under a treaty between sovereign States can compel the rulers of those 
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me from expecting miracles on the one hand and from becomin i 
on the ar. . — 

The fact is that under today’s political and economic chaos there js 
actually functioning a relatively stable body of customary and conventional 
international law as a foundation on which the future may build. Lodged 
deeply in the culture of the world, unaffected by the transitory political 
structures above it, is a bedrock belief in a system of higher law. Ep. 
trenched dictators spend no end of effort to persuade their own people that 
they are not lawbreakers and to rationalize their policies for a law-con. 
scious public opinion. Not one of them today would dare to boast, as did 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg at the opening of the World War, that he is 
violating international law. 

Treaties, except some of the great political ones, are, contrary to a 
general impression, still usually applied; prisoners of war are being treated 
pretty generally in accordance with treaty stipulations; there are few, if 
any, allegations that the sick and wounded are not being treated in accord- 
ance with the Geneva Red Cross Convention. Foreign offices of all nations 
in protesting actions thought to be in violation of customary international 
law or treaty provisions, pay tacit recognition to the existence and validi 
of a standard of conduct higher than the transient will of officials. Various 
departments of the government, in addition to the Department of State, 
have added international law scholars to their staffs; legal arguments are 
steadily exchanged between foreign offices concerning international dis- 
putes, many of which are still decided on this basis. 

Diplomats, together with embassies and legations, are still accorded 
their proper immunities, and Axis diplomats and consuls are being sent 
home as personae non gratae for overstepping the bounds of their privileges. 

Our nationals abroad are still protected; aliens still generally have the 
benefit of the international rules respecting them; criminals are extradited 
pursuant to treaty; prize courts still function under international rules and 
in the domestic courts of the United States, as well as of the other principal 
powers of the world, pleas are still made to international law and decisions 
are rendered in accordance with its principles. 

Moreover, new concepts are competing for recognition; war is being 
waged today, not only in self-defense but upon the ground that aggressors 


States to fulfil its award. Anglo-Saxon courts had got beyond this most 
early stage, but not very far beyond it.”— 
“English Law Before the Norman Conquest” in Select Essays in Anglo 
American Legal History. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company; 1907. Vol. I, 
Pp. 95. 
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are lawbreakers and outlaws; international sanctions are being applied; 
assets which would otherwise fall into the hands of aggressors are being 
frozen; commerce is being protected on the high seas against their paper 
blockades; the principle of the freedom of the seas is being actively de- 
fended; the implications of the principle of self-defense are being clarified; 
and an enlargement of the heretofore indefinite concept of piracy is perhaps 
developing. 

Passing from substantive law to international institutions, we have the 
League of Nations, its system of mandates, the International Labour 
Organisation and, last but not least, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Although these do not meet the needs of the world, they have many 
features that represent solid progress and which I am convinced the world 
cannot afford to throw away. 

The League of Nations, for all of its defects and in spite of all that it has 
left undone, has had a wholesome influence on the international thought and 
habit of our time. The Covenant required publicity and registration of 
treaties, and it authorized recommendations to reconsider treaties which 
became inapplicable. A more enlightened concept of trusteeship underlies 
the system of mandates for backward people created by the Covenant. It 
required mediation, arbitration, or conciliation of certain classes of con- 
troversies, and it provided for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
International Justice for the adjudication of justiciable controversies. 
Moreover, the League Covenant, in limiting the right of war, created new 
obligations of good conduct. It departed sharply from the older doctrine 
that, in respect of their right to make war, sovereign States were above 
both the discipline and the judgments of any law, and that their acts of 
war were to be accepted as legal and just. Instead, for its members it 
created a category of forbidden and illegal wars—-wars of aggression. It 
made resort to war in violation of the Covenant an act of war against all 
other members of the League. It provided economic sanctions to be in- 
voked against the aggressor. Even if it was not able to end unlawful wars, 
it ended the concept that all wars must be accepted by the world as lawful. 

The League, which we rejected, was followed by the Pact of Paris. By 
it the signatory nations renounced war as an instrument of national policy 
and agreed that the settlement of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin should be sought only by pacific means. While 
the United States became a party to this treaty, Secretary Kellogg said 
that it was out of the question to impose any obligation respecting sanc- 
tions on the United States. The Senate proceedings make clear that its 
ratification was due only to the assurance that it provided no specific sanc- 
tion or commitment to enforce it. 
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This treaty, however, was not wholly sterile despite the absence of an 
express legal duty of enforcement. It had legal consequences more sub- 
stantial than its political ones. It created substantive law of national con- 
duct for its signatories and there resulted a right to enforce it by the general 
sanctions of international law. The fact that Germany went to war in 
breach of its treaty discharged our own country from what might other. 
wise have been regarded as a legal obligation of impartial treatment to- 
ward the belligerents.’ 

Regardless, however, of these juridical consequences, the disillusioning 
fact is that neither the League nor the Pact of Paris proved adequate to 
prevent war. Whether they did not actually induce a false sense of security 
which contributed to the undoing of those who relied on their promise is 
an open question. That a signatory State may lawfully support a war to 
punish an illegal war may mean merely bigger and better wars. It is a rough 
international equivalent of the ancient “hue and cry” procedure, which 
involved the whole community in the troubles of an individual. What we 
seek is to prevent, not to intensify and spread, wars. And that tranquilli 
can rest only upon an order that will make justice obtainable for peoples 
as it is now for men. 

Our institutions of international cooperation are neither time-tried nor 
strong, but it is hard to believe that the world would forego some organ of 
continuous consideration of international problems or scrap what seems to 
be a workable, if not perfect, pattern of international adjudicative machin- 
ery. 

It is not difficult with the aid of hindsight to point out structural defects 
in the League or to complain of the timid use made of such powers as it 
had. But we can no more dismiss as a failure all international organization 
because the League did not prevent renewal of war between nations than 
we can dismiss our federal government as a failure because it did not pre- 
vent a war between its constituent States. 

Intelligent opinion should not visit upon struggling international instru- 
mentalities that condemnation which rightly may be visited upon the 
selfishly nationalistic policies of several nations. We must place blame 
only where there was power. Too many people forget that the League was 
merely a collective annex of foreign offices. The dependence of the League 


3 See address delivered by Attorney General Robert H. Jackson before the 
Inter-American Bar Association, Habana, Cuba, March 27, 1941. American 
Bar Association Journal, May, 1941, p. 275; 35 American Journal of International 
Law, p. 348. 
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| on the policy of home governments was never better stated than years ago 


by Sir Arthur Salter:* 


The League is an instrument through which the real desire of the world for 
international cooperation can find expression and be put into effect. . . . But 
it is not, and cannot be, a short cut to supreme control. It cannot enable the 
best part of the world to impose its will upon a hostile, an indifferent, or an 
apathetic majority. It is an instrument and not an original source of power. It 
is a medium, but a medium only, through which the desire of the world can 
find expression. 

Moreover, the League under the Covenant is based upon existing national 
authorities. The members both of the Council and of the Assembly are 
nominated by governments. It therefore expresses the will of the world in- 
directly, not ‘directly by a parallel form of popular representation. Those who 
care most for the ideals on which the League was founded can indeed use the 
League itself in many ways to mobilize and concentrate their forces. But the 
route to action lies first through the national electorates and the various na- 
tional media through which the policy of national governments can be af- 


fected. 


The League’s position as foreign office subsidiary was probably inevi- 
table, but it was unfortunate for the peace of the world. A diplomat suffers 
less risk to his personal career if he can hush a delicate issue than if he 
brings it to the surface and tries to meet it with long-term remedies. The 
foreign office genius for suppressing issues rather than solving them was 
the common denominator of all nationalistic representation and became the 
chief, if not in fact the only, policy of the League. 

Sumner Welles, in a really notable address, has aptly said:° 


The League of Nations, as he [Wilson] conceived it, failed in part because 
of the blind selfishness of men here in the United States, as well as in other 
parts of the world; it failed because of its utilization by certain powers 
primarily to advance their own political and commercial ambitions; but it 
failed chiefly because of the fact that it was forced to operate, by those who 
dominated its councils, as a means of maintaining the status quo. It was never 
enabled to operate as its chief spokesman had intended, as an elastic and im- 
partial instrument in bringing about peaceful and equitable adjustments be- 
tween nations as time and circumstance proved necessary. 

Some adequate instrumentality must unquestionably ‘be found to achieve 
such adjustments when the nations of the earth again undertake the task of 
restoring law and order to a disastrously shaken world. 


4 Salter, Sir J. A.: “Allied Shipping Control” in Economic and Social ‘History 
of the World War. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; 1921. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. pp. 264-65. 

5 Address by the Honorable Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the new wing of the Norwegian Legation in 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1941. 
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We now see that such an instrumentality, if it is to compose the world’s 
discord, must have flexibility. Neither maps nor economic advantages nor 
political systems can be frozen in a treaty. Peace is more than the fossilized 
remains of an international conclave. It cannot be static in a moving world, | 
Peace must function as a going concern, as a way of life with a dynamic of 
its own. Unfortunately, however, the internal structure of the L 
loaded the dice in favor of the perpetuation of the status quo which was also 
the policy of the dominant powers and the governing classes within them, 
Any peace that is indissolubly wedded to a status quo—any status quo—ig 
doomed from the beginning. The world will not forego movement and 
progress and readjustments as the price of peace. Where there is no escape 
from the weight of the status quo except war, we will have war. Perhaps if 
that is the only escape, we should sometimes have war. 

The Assembly of the League could advise “reconsideration by members 
of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable and the con- 
sideration of international conditions whose continuance might endanger | 
the peace of the world.’’® That promise to the ear was, however, broken 
to the hope by the provision that action be only by unanimous consent, 
Any one dissenting member government could thus perpetuate the status 
quo, though all the world knew it was at the price of eventual war. This 
was a fatal situation when the status quo in Europe was an experimental 
and in some respects an artificial one established by victors in an hour of 
heat and hate. 

The world will not, I trust, be naive enough again to believe it has so 
reordered its affairs as to prevent conflicts that might provoke wars. The 
supremacy of domestic law is not based on an absence of individual con- 
flicts. It is predicated on a settlement of them by means that do not violate 
the peace of the community. The law anticipates a certain amount of 
wrong conduct, for which it provides damages or punishments. It does not 
end injustices, but it requires the victims to seek redress through the force 
of the law, rather than through their own strength. 

In this we have to abide the imperfections of legal institutions. I am not 
convinced, even by my own transfiguration into a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, that courts have overcome the hazard of wrong decision and of 
occasional injustice. The triumph of the law is not in always ending con- 
flicts rightly, but in ending them peaceably. And we may be certain that we 
do less injustice by the worst processes of the law than would be done by | 
the best use of violence. We cannot await a perfect international tribunal | 








6 Article 19. 
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or legislature before proscribing resort to violence even in case of legiti- 
mate grievance. We did not await the perfect court before stopping men 
from settling their differences with brass knuckles. 

But even if we achieve a formula for order under law among all or 
among a considerable number of like-minded nations, we may as well 
recognize that its instrumentalities of justice and of adjustment will give 
us little security unless we give them a more real support than in the past. 
There is no dependence on a peace that is everybody’s prayer but nobody’s 
business. Peace declarations are no more self-enforcing than are declara- 
tions of war. Peace without burdens will no more come to a world that 
will not assume its risks than domestic peace would come to a community 
that would not assume the burdens and risks of a force of peace officers 
and courts for judging offenders and a form of political organization that 
commits the physical force of the community to support the peace officer, 
if necessary. 

The American people seem to have believed, and some scholars have 
asserted, that international law can operate by the voluntary acceptance 
on the part of well disposed powers. But Mr. Justice Holmes pointed out 
that we cannot test our law by the conduct of the good men who probably 
behave from moral or social considerations. The test of the efficiency of 
the law, he said, is the bad man who cares only for material consequences 
to himself. Said Holmes:? 

A man who cares nothing for an ethical rule which is believed and practiced 
by his neighbors is likely nevertheless to care a good deal to avoid being made 
to pay money, and will want to keep out of jail if he can. 

The world is in war today chiefly because its civilization had not been 
s0 organized as to impress the “bad man”’ with the advisability of keeping 
the peace. 

The German people might not have supported a war of Nazi aggression, 
had there been explicit understanding that it would bring against them the 
array of force they now face. Everything indicates that Hitler’s early steps 
were cautious and tentative and calculated to test out the spirit and soli- 
darity of the rest of the world. Shirer asserts, and we find little reason to 
doubt, that Hitler was successful in recreating the conscript army in viola- 
tion of the military provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, only because of 
default of opposition from the former Allies.* He also says that when 


7 Holmes, Oliver Wendell: Collected Legal Papers. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company; 1920, p. 170. 
8Shirer, William L.: Berlin Diary. New York: Alfred A. Knopf; 1941. 


p. 30. 
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Hitler sent troops to occupy the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland, jp 
violation of the Locarno Treaty, the troops had strict orders to retreat jf 
the French army opposed them in any way. They were not prepared or 
equipped to fight a regular army.” Peace appears to have been lost, not for 
the want of a great supporting force, but for the want of only a little sup- 
porting force. 

It is in the light of such facts that America will face a tough and fateful 
decision as to her attitude toward the peace. It is a grave thing to risk the 
commitments that are indispensable to a system of international justice 
and collective security. It is an equally grave thing to perpetuate by our 
inaction an anarchic international condition in which every State may go to 
war with impunity whenever its interests are thought to be served. 

But it is a perilous thing to neglect our own defenses as if we were ina 
world of real security and at the same time to reject the obligations which 
might make real security possible. At the end of this war we must either 
throw the full weight of American influence to the support of an interna- 
tional order based on law, or we must outstrip the world in naval and air, 
and perhaps in military, force. No reservation to a treaty can let us have 
our cake and eat it too. 

The tragedy and the irony of our present position is that we who would 
make no commitment to support world peace are making contributions a 
thousandfold greater to support a world war. We who would not agree to 
even economic sanctions to discourage infraction of the peace are now im- 
posing those very sanctions against half the world in an effort to turn the 
fortunes of war. 

The Roosevelt-Churchill “Atlantic Charter’ promises aid to all “‘prac- 
tical measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armaments.” Certainly, the present competition, if continued, 
threatens the financial and social stability of free governments. Vast stand- 
ing military establishments and the interests that thrive on them and the 
state of mind they engender are no more compatible with liberty in Amer- 
ica than they have been in Europe. Five years of the sort of thing the world 
now witnesses and twenty centuries of civilization will not be worth a 
tinker’s damn. 

The Roosevelt-Churchill statement affirms that all nations “‘must come 
to the abandonment of the use of force’’ and it envisions the “‘establish- 
ment of a wider and permanent system of general security.” Such happy 
days wait upon great improvement in our international law and in our 


“§ Id., p. 56. 
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organs of international legislation and adjudication. Only by well con- 
sidered steps toward closer international cooperation and more certain 
justice can the sacrifices which we are resolved to make be justified. The 
conquest of lawlessness and violence among the nations is a challenge to 
modern legal and political organizing genius. 

Men of our tradition will take up the challenge gladly. We have never 
been able to accept as an ultimate principle the doctrine that, in vital 
matters of war and peace, each sovereign power must be free of all restraint 
except the will and conscience of its transitory rulers. Long ago English 
lawyers rejected lawlessness as a prerogative of the Crown and bound 
their king by rules of law so that he might not invade the poorest home 
without a warrant. In the same high tradition our forefathers set up a 
sovereign nation whose legislative and executive and judicial branches are 
deprived of legal power to do many things that might encroach upon our 
freedoms. Our Anglo-American philosophy of political organization 
denies the concept of arbitrary and unlimited power in any governing body. 
Hence, we see nothing revolutionary or visionary in the concept of a reign 
of law, to which sovereign nations will defer, designed to protect the peace 
of the society of nations. We, as lawyers, hold fast to the ideal of an inter- 
national order existing under law and equipped with instrumentalities able 
and willing to maintain its supremacy, and we renew our dedication to the 
task of pushing back the frontiers of anarchy and of maintaining justice 
under the law among men and nations. 
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IRELAND—NO MAN’S LAND 


By Artuur W. BroMaGE AND Mary C. Bromace 





As American aid for Britain becomes a swelling tide, concern for the pfo- 
tection of convoys plying between American and English ports mounts on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The need of the British navy for certain Irish 
ports is aggravating the old sore points of Anglo-Irish relations. English- 
men, Americans, and Canadians have pressed for the loan or lease to 
England of three strategically situated Irish harbors: Cobh (that was 
Queenstown), transatlantic port of call in the south; Berehaven on Bantry 
Bay; and Lough Swilly in northernmost Donegal. Unless Britannia con- 
tinues to rule the waves, her insularity becomes her downfall. The question 
of swift and sure access to American materials spells victory or defeat in 
the war with a pan-continental enemy. 

Anglo-Irish relations do not stand forth in black and white, nor are the 
ports in themselves an uncomplicated question, capable of a simple yes or 
no answer. Ireland, that is to say the island containing two governments, 
two traditions, and two religions, is today divided against herself. The 
northeast has its own parliament at Belfast, a government of limited powers, 
for Northern Ireland is part and parcel of the United Kingdom. Southern 
Ireland, so-called but extending over the midlands, the west, and the north- 
west as well, is known as Eire. Upon the partitioning of the island by the 
Government of Ireland Act of 1920 hang all the recent grievances and 
grudges of Eire against England. Eamon de Valera and all parties in South- 
ern Ireland find themselves in agreement about one point and make no 
pretense about it. They want an end to partition; they want a single Ire- 
land; they want to reunite with the ancient provinces of Leinster, Mun- 
ster, and Connaught all of the fourth green field of Cathleen ni Houlihan: 
Ulster. 

Although agreed as to objective, not every faction in Eire is of the same 
mind as to how to achieve it. De Valera, as prime minister, has more than 
once had his dealings with England threatened if not thwarted by a militant 
minority within his own camp. The new Irish Republican Army is the 
namesake but not the lawful legatee of the old Irish Republican Army 
which fought for independence before the Irish Free State was established. 
The latter-day Republicans seek the reunion of Northern and Southern 
Ireland by means of force and violence—methods rejected by De Valera as 
well as by his predecessor in office, William T. Cosgrave. The new Irish 
Republican Army, weak in numbers but fanatical in its hatred of England, 
would sever even such external association as Ireland now maintains with 
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the British Commonwealth of Nations, and in 1939, the “Army,” in 
defiance of De Valera, declared “war’’ on His Majesty’s Government. 
Sinister and surreptitious hostilities were undertaken in English cities 
during that fateful spring and summer. De Valera, suspected of losing his 
Anglophobia with the years and accused of having made peace with the 
old enemy, has had no truck with the members of this outlaw band. Dec- 
laration of war between England and Germany added fuel to the flame 
across the Irish Sea. German saboteurs found fertile ground for their work 
among the members of this fifth column. “Danger threatens now from 
within as well as from without,”? said De Valera as the war was in its 
first year. 

Many Republicans, forced to return to Eire by deportation from Britain 
where they had disseminated propaganda, disrupted public services, and 
bombed indiscriminately, renewed their campaign of terrorism at home. 
Their wave of prewar violence in England had culminated in the fatal 
Coventry explosion and in the plot to blow up the Houses of Parliament 
in the summer of 1939. Drastic English legislation served to shift the scene 
of Republican outbreaks to Ireland, north and south; and neither the com- 
ing of war, nor Eire’s own emergency legislation dealing with offenses 
against the State, nor De Valera’s outspoken condemnation of Republican 
practices put an end to the dangerous business. The following Christmas 
in Dublin an army arsenal was raided. In February, 1940, a few hours 
after two Irishmen were executed in England for their part in the Coventry 
affair, the crack British motorship Munster, nearing Liverpool on her 
regular run from Belfast, was rent by an explosion and presently sank by 
the bow. In April, a time bomb exploded in Dublin Castle near that part 
used for police barracks. In the same month, the Government at Dublin 
refused to make concessions to prevent two Republicans whom it had im- 
prisoned from starving to death on hunger strike. In May, garda carrying 
mail reportedly for the English representative in Ireland were machine- 
gunned in the street. In August, two Dublin detectives died after entering 
an apparently deserted shop in the heart of the city—an Irish Republican 
Army hideout. In September, the Irish authorities themselves put to death 
two Republicans. A fire of undetermined origin later swept Dublin Castle. 
Incendiarism became a favorite weapon when others proved unobtainable. 
In addition to the first steps of the Oireachtas or Irish Parliament granting 
extraordinary powers against subversive activities, summary trial was set 
up under the military, from which there could be no appeal and from which 
the death sentence might issue. 


\lrish Press, May 9, 1940. 
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In spite of severe laws passed in Ireland before the war and enforced tp 
the letter since; in spite of De Valera’s repeated indictments of extral 
machinations; in spite of i increasing public indignation, the Irish R 
lican Army has on numerous occasions made imminent civil strife. At one 
interval machine guns were emplaced and armored cars patrolled the 
streets of Dublin. De Valera has repudiated any connection with the 
present Republicans and regards them as a threat to his duly constituted 
authority: ““Ioday every party within this State is free to seek to achieve 
its political aims by peaceful means . . . as regards the men who are now 
in hiding and planning new crimes, the policy of patience has failed and is 
over.””” His own leadership was threatened and his popularity jeopardized 
by the intransigent, anti-British element; he was held responsible for the 
continuing partition between North and South Ireland. Editions of hig 
official newspaper were seized and burned. Republicans gave him no credit 
for establishing friendly relations with the old enemy or for negotiating 
the Anglo-Irish Agreements of 1938. Only a fellow Irishman like St. John 
Gogarty could realize the bitterness of the intramural dissension or the 
threat to the Taotseach’s authority: “In Ireland,” he wrote, “‘the leaders are 
always outrun by their followers.’ 

De Valera’s immediate declaration of neutrality in September, 1939, te- 
gained for him all but universal popularity at home. So far as the extremists 
were concerned, the war was one between two rival imperialisms, and any 
policy of neutrality was for them inferior to active cooperation with Eng- 
land’s enemy. As in 1916, England’s emergency constitutes, in their opin- 
ion, Ireland’s opportunity. Republican agitation was suspected of foreign 
affiliations before the war, but its German connections have since then 


_ become clearer. 


Certain stories of German activities in Eire have to be discounted. It was 
stated by authoritative sources that the staff of the German Legation in 
Dublin consisted of six persons instead of a hundred as alleged.* The 
colony of German engineers and their families who settled in Ardnacrusha 
to construct the Shannon Hydroelectric Scheme has, with the project's 
completion, long since gone home. Dr. Edward Hempel, German Minister 
to Eire, denied proposing unwanted peace terms to England on his coun- 
try’s behalf in the first spring after hostilities began.° Charges emanating 





“alrish Press, “May 9, 1940. 

3Oliver St. John Gogarty, “How Long Can Ireland Stay Neutral,” New 
York Herald Tribune, January 21, 1940. 

4lrish Press, August 14, 1940. 

5New York Times, March 2, 1940. 
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from Northern Ireland® that German submarines were using Irish west- 
coast ports to refuel are implausible in view of the Government’s vigilant 
and self-protective neutrality: “It is a lie,” declared De Valera emphatical- 
ly, “to say that German submarines are being supplied with fuel or pro- 
visions on our coasts. A most extensive system of coast observation has 
been established here since the war.’ a Early in the war, Dr. Hempel 
successfully protested against Dublin’s black-outs as an unneutral act, 
with the result that German bombers sometime later found the city lights 
merely cowled. Acting in concert with the French Legation in November, 
1940, the German Minister likewise successfully protested against a 
Dublin theater’s dramatization of De Maupassant’s story Boule de Suif; 
and, as a result, Irish play-goers were prevented from seeing the spectacle 
of German soldiers waging war by seduction of a refugee. 

Less deniable pieces of propaganda proceed from Germany itself. From 
the Fichtebund in Hamburg came a weekly letter service concerning Nazi 
progress addressed to various persons in Ireland, chiefly those who had 
fought for Franco in Spain.® An ex-sergeant in County Mayo received a 
letter from the Director of the German Propaganda Organization telling 
him that, ““The Irish people deserve to be free and independent from 
English and Jewish influences.”* A German journalist sent to Eire a few 
months before the war felt it necessary to disclaim false impressions of 
himself as a propaganda agent. When the Irish Government undertook a 
recruiting campaign in the summer of 1940, Germans wrote that the re- 
cruits would be used to fight for England on foreign soil. On Sunday even- 
ings a broadcast came from Hamburg in the Gaelic language, a piece of 
linguistic flattery too subtle for most Irishmen to translate. 

Activities of the German- Republican fifth column only partially appear 
from meager newspaper items. For instance, the Irish censorship per- 
mitted only a belated account of the three men of German names who, 
equipped with incendiary bombs, landed in July, 1940, on the Irish coast 
from a dinghy, port of embarkation unknown. More details were given 
concerning the adventure of the Nuremburg chiropractor who, in April of 
the same year, had waded ashore at Waterford, overcoat and wallet intact, 
but passport and marriage certificate lost. Dr. Ernst Webber Drohl was— 
so he said—bent on the romantic but untimely mission of seeing his two 
natural sons by an Irish colleen, and had been fortified for the journey by a 


6 ‘eekly Irish Times, November 9, 1940. 

7Ww eekly Irish Times, November 16, 1940. 
8Daily Express (London), August 10, 1939. 
9Cork Examiner, August 9, 1939. 
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considerable sum of American money given him by his legally married 
wife in Germany. His Irish family disappointingly enough could not be 
located. Since the German Legation obligingly gave him a passport and 
stood ready to facilitate his return to Germany, the Irish Justice who was 
trying him under the Aliens Act stated sympathetically that “the man 
must be feeling mental to have embarked on the adventure,” and imposed 
a fine of three pounds. 

German newspapers made the most of their opportunity when England 
executed the two Irish “martyrs.” “Ireland is awaiting her hour of libera- 
tion from the English yoke. . . . The blood sentence at Birmingham can 
only contribute to strengthening her fighting will and to showing the 
people of the world who the enemy of all freedom-loving people is,’™! 
declared the Boersen Zeitung. 

German activity exceeded all forms of propaganda, denied and un- 
deniable, when in August, 1940, the first touch of Luftwaffe fell upon the 
irish countryside, killing three girls at work in a creamery south of Dub- 
lin. Berlin headquarters denied that the bombers had been theirs. Just before 
this incident, Germany had announced that her total blockade of Britain 
would include Ireland, and had alleged that St. George’s Channel, the Irish 
Sea, and the North Channel were mined. It was stated from London that, 
in spite of German boasts to have shut off British west-coast ports, the 
normal quota of food from Ireland was being received.’* Was it the Ger- 
mans’ intention to supplement their blockade by a few bombs so that Ire- 
land would realize exports to England must be cut? In January, 1941, 
another opening for possible Anglo-Irish cooperation appeared when 
pressure was brought to bear upon Eire to allow British forces to use 
certain of her ports. On several successive nights, bombs and land mines 
were dropped on Irish cities and towns. These fatal and destructive air 
raids over nonbelligerent Eire at the start of the year came possibly asa 
token of what would happen if British forces were allowed in Irish harbors. 
Although Dublin authorities positively identified the bombs as being Ger- 
man and officially protested to the German Government, Germany denied 
the likelihood of her culpability; but added that, if such proved the case, 
it was a regrettable mistake. English newspapers explained the German 
bombs over Eire as an answer to a rejection of Axis help by De Valera. 

With De Valera’s determination that his country should not become a 
cockpit of war, Irishmen agreed in an unprecedented degree of unanimity, 





10/rish Press, April 25, 1940. Waterford News, April 26, 1940. 
11Quoted in New York Times, February 8, 1940. 
12New York Times, August 27, 1940. 
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only the Republicans resisting this as well as other measures of their “lost 
leader.”’ Followers of Cosgrave who, before the war, had declared, “No- 
body ... could . . . put six pence on a declaration of neutrality,” ex-Union- 
ists, the Anglo-Irish newspaper, The Irish Times, gave united support to 
this policy.’* Hatred of England as the century-old coercer faded before a 
realistic view of the situation. What course was best for Ireland? De 
Valera’s policy of neutrality had been indicated by him in no uncertain 
terms more than a year before it was put into effect. When he and Cham- 
berlain in 1938 signed the Anglo-Irish Agreements whereby Irish ports 
were released by the English, De Valera promised that Ireland would 
remain neutral in the event of war, and furthermore that Ireland would not 
allow her territory to be used as a base of hostile operations against Eng- 
land. This was said unquestionably in the light of traditional concepts of 
neutrality. What it really means today in the light of German Blitzkrieg 
technique is that Ireland will not, if she can prevent it, allow her territory 
to be so violated. 

Although all the other Dominions of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations joined the United Kingdom in declaring war, Eire’s position 
differed from theirs in several respects. Her status is unique among the 
Dominions in that she does not recognize the English King in her internal 
affairs, even through such a nominal figure as a Governor-General. Ire- 
land is, by her own action which has been accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government, associated externally with the British Commonwealth. 
Racially, the Irish look to other gods than the British. Emotionally, the 
Crown holds no appeal. Because of the course of Anglo-Irish relations, the 
present State of Eire, her sovereignty obtained from a reluctant “mother” 
country, has little to look forward to in any victory which would resusci- 
tate nineteenth-century British imperialism. On the other hand, Eire has 
everything to lose from a German triumph, a fact to which the De Valera 
cabinet is by no means blind. Accordingly, her hopes and fears are mixed. 
Eire is closer geographically to the theater of war, more vulnerable to 
bombings and invasion than the belligerent Dominions. Supposing that 
Ireland’s desire to assist England was equal to her desire to remain at 
peace at home, what wouid have been gained by her declaration of war in 
1939? At that time, England needed foodstuffs more than ports, and these 





130n July 17, 1941, Deputy J. M. Dillon stated in the Dail that he favored 
limited cooperation with the United Kingdom to the extent of allowing the 
British navy to use the Irish ports. His view was promptly repudiated by 
Cosgrave as the leader of Fine Gael, and by other members of the party. 
Weekly Irish Times, July 26, 1941. 
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it was which Ireland at peace proved able to supply. Ireland proved that 
there were ways by which she could aid England “‘short of war.” She had 
no arms or regiments to spare, although many individuals from the south 
of Ireland crossed to join the English forces. 

Quite apart from the determination of the Irish Government and of the 
large majority of the people to remain neutral, entty into the war would 
have been rash in view of the Republicans’ strength in Ireland in Sep- 
tember, 1939. German help was at their beck. Republican terrorism had 
not yet been directed against duly constituted authority in Ireland itself, 
with the effect this was later to have in turning Irish public opinion against 
Republicanism. De Valera’s own authority was considerable, but had he 
rushed to declare war, it is hard to see who would have followed him. 

Although the Taoiseach’s position was based upon a now outmoded con- 
ception, that of technical neutrality, it turned out to be more tenable and 
more durable than the position of the continental and Scandinavian neutrals 
—thanks to the British fleet. In January, 1941, an outside observer esti- 
mated that 99 per cent of the Irish people still favored nonintervention, 
although 95 per cent hoped for a British victory. To give an answer to the 
stale joke, “Who is Ireland neutral against?” it would be safe to say, 
disregarding the Republican faction, Germany. From the first, the pre- 
cariousness of Irish neutrality was apparent to its proponents. It was 
contingent upon the respect of all belligerents. Some months before war 
broke out, De Valera spoke of the gravity of the European situation: “It 
would appear as if only the mercy of Providence could save Europe from 
a new war more terrible and disastrous than that begun a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. ... The best we can hope for is to keep out of the Titans’ way.”™ 
He reiterated his earlier pledge of neutrality. ““The only thing that could 
lead us to a change of that attitude,” he stated during the first winter of 
the war, “‘would be a willful act of aggression from one side or another.” 
If the geographical location of Ireland turns into her greatest weakness 
instead of her greatest strength, if either belligerent is driven by necessity 
to use Ireland as a base against the will of the Irish Government, then Irish 
neutrality vanishes into thin air. If, however, Irish resources are volun- 
tarily placed at the disposal of one belligerent—and it would be only 
England—Irish neutrality will give way either to an old-fashioned 
declaration of war or a modern, undeclared state of belligerency. 

“If attacked,” warned the Taoiseach in November, 1940, ““we are at wat 


14Weekly Irish Times, April 22, 1939. 
15/rish Press, February 28, 1940. 
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with whomever attacks us.”'® The German bombings of January, 1941, 
were not at once regarded as an act of aggression. Irish neutrality, after 
this incident, became more and more pro-English. Once De Valera had 
asserted authority of the State over the Republican element, it became out 
of the question that Eire would join forces against England. Leaving aside 
the moot question of where Irish sympathies lie, her interests are in pre- 
serving the status quo, the situation under which she had been able to 
establish her recent political and economic security; and that status quo 
rests upon a free and independent Britain. Whatever interpretation can be 
placed upon it, De Valera, in broadcasting to the United States on Christ- 
mas, 1940, referred to the possibility that his people were being incited to 
war against Britain as ‘“‘the overshadowing anxiety at the moment.”’!? 
Due to Hitler’s smashing conquest of the Low Countries, of France, 
and to the bombings of the Irish coast, sympathy for the English cause 
grew with the war. This development seemed more desirable and valu- 
able, apparently, to the British Government than the immediate use of 
Irish ports, which would have had to be seized by force and violence. Any 
such step in violation of the Irish will cannot but cause a Republican re- 
surgence in Ireland, bloodshed, internal division, and a weakening of Irish 
antipathy for nazism. In November, 1940, De Valera repeated in the Dail: 
“.. «it would be our policy to use our strength to the utmost to see that 
this island was not going to be used as a basis of attack upon Britain.”® 
Previously, at the time of the Agreements, he not only avowed the natural 
bonds between England and Ireland, and promised that Ireland would never 
be used as a basis of attack against England, but stated in the Dail some 
months before the war that “‘. . . if we are attacked, our forces would be 
combined with the British forces for the defense of Ireland.” ® The steady 
progress of reciprocal and amicable relations between England and Eire 
after the Agreements was impaired only by the prolonged partition of the 
island into North and South. British defense policy has always rested upon 
ageographical toe-hold across the Irish Sea, a hold still retained in North- 
em Ireland. Harmony between England and Eire, however, was sufficient 
to warrant the appointment of a British Representative in Dublin, Sir John 
Maffey, in the summer of 1939. When the evacuation of English cities 
became necessary, Ireland welcomed as many refugees as gained the 
shelter of her neutral shores. Admiral Nelson on top of “The Pillar” still 


Waterford News, November 22, 1940. 
17New York Times, December 26, 1940. 
18 Weekly Irish Times, November 16, 1940. 
19Weekly Irish Times, February 26, 1939. 
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serves as Dublin’s central landmark. According to report, Eire has fortified 
her southern harbors—those exposed to the Continent—but not her eastern 
harbors—those exposed to England. Early in the war newspapers reported 
an unverifiable agreement between Ireland and England to permit the entry 
of the latter’s army in the event of a German attack. 

England, since hostilities began, has reaped the economic fruits of 
Chamberlain’s appeasement of Ireland. She has had a neutral and not q 
hostile neighbor at her backdoor. This was one of Chamberlain’s purposes 
in agreeing to the terms of the Anglo-Irish Agreements. 

If partition can be momentarily put out of the foreground, as seems to be 
the actual case in Dublin, Ireland and England can be said to have com- 
posed all their other quarrels in the vicissitudinous years since the Easter 
Rising of 1916. Official relations recently entered into by the two coun- 
tries are a happy ending to seven centuries of enmity; they are based upon 
England’s tacit recognition of Irish political sovereignty, and upon Ire. 
land’s tacit recognition of her economic and geographic bonds with Eng. 
land. When De Valera several years ago promulgated a new constitution 
declaring the “sovereign, independent, democratic’’ State of Eire, witha 
national territory consisting of the whole island, His Majesty’s Gover- 
ment in spite of this challenge to Northern Ireland’s position in the United 
Kingdom saw fit to continue to treat Eire as a Dominion in view of the 
preéxisting Irish statute of 1936 setting up Southern Ireland’s external 
association with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Only a short while after this epochal change from the animosity of 
conqueror and conquered to the amity of neighbors, the Anglo-Irish 
Agreements were signed in London (1938), at long last ending the disas- 
trous economic war. Thereby the moot land annuities became a thing of 
the past, and England withdrew her forces from Irish harbors and signed 
away her rights to their facilities in time of war. Except for one discordant 
voice, English acclaim for this acknowledgment of Irish sovereignty 
was general. That discordant voice, however, happened to be Winston 
Churchill’s, and he was speaking in Parliament to protest against the 
Agreements’ withdrawal of the British navy from Irish ports. As an alter- 
native, he counseled some more general arrangements about common 
defense, possibly a lease to use the harbors when necessary in return for 
financial consideration. He said: “But what guarantee have you that 
Southern Ireland . . . will not declare neutrality if we are engaged in war 
with some powerful nation? . . . The dark forces in Ireland renew then- 
selves from year to year. . . . Even Mr. de Valera, while gaining . . . 
astonishing triumphs over what these people regard as their hereditary 
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foe, is only with difficulty holding these forces in check and in suspense. . . . 
Let him ask these people to expose Ireland to the great tribulations of war 
for the sake of England, and see what they will do. . . . Therefore, I say 
that the ports may be denied to us in the hour of need and we may be 
hampered in the gravest manner in protecting the British population from 
privation, and even starvation. ... Without the use of these Treaty ports, 
even if their use were also withheld from an enemy, we should find the 
greatest difficulty in conducting our supply. . . . It will be no use saying, 
‘Then we will retake the ports.’ You will have no right to do so. To violate 
Irish neutrality should it be declared at the moment of a great war may 
put you out of court in the opinion of the world. . . Pt 

Chamberlain, on the other hand, explained the situation leading up to 
the Agreements to Parliament this way: “We had to recognize in the 
discussions that we had a far better chance of having a friendly Ireland if 
we handed back those ports to them than if we were to insist upon treaty 
rights... . / After most careful consideration of all the circumstances, and 
after due consultation with the Chiefs of Staff, we came to the conclusion 
that a friendly Ireland was worth far more to us in peace and in war than 
these paper rights which could only be exercised at the risk of maintaining 
and perhaps increasing their sense of grievance; and so we have agreed 
that . . . the ports shall be handed over unconditionally to the Government 
of Eire.’ 21 Halifax, like Chamberlain, praised the new policy: ““We have 
now realized,”’ he said, “that our safety is not diminished, but immeasur- 
ably increased, by a free and friendly Ireland.” 

The threat of war brought complications in the improving Anglo-Irish 
relations, inevitably. England decided not to impose conscription in North- 
em Ireland in spite of that Government’s willingness, because it would 
have involved some Irish nationalists against their will. Irish residents in 
England who were of military age were given permits after war broke out 
to return home, subject to prohibition against future reéntry to England.” 
Although the British cabinet accepted Irish neutrality without question at 


| its declaration, a certain stiffening of attitude was discernible when 


Churchill succeeded Chamberlain in the premiership. In November, 1940, 
Churchill publicly lamented the lost Irish ports. The danger of invasion of 
England by way of Ireland was increasing with Hitler’s growing need of a 
victory. It was partly to prevent such preliminary occupation of the smaller 


20Parliamentary Debates, 335 H. C. Deb. 1101-1104 (5 May 1938). 
21Pa rliamentary Debates, 335 H. C. Deb. a ” 1076-1077 (5 May 1038. 
22/rish Times, June 30, 1939. 

23New York Times, March 29, 1940. 
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island as a stepping stone to the larger that the Royal Air Force redoubled 
its raids upon the invasion ports of the French coastline at that time. The 
British press at the beginning of the new year clamored for the seizure of 
the Irish bases. As a matter of fact, England announced a reduction of 
exports to Ireland—exports of raw materials essential to that country. The 
British Ministry for Economic Warfare declared that after January 22, 
1941, exports leaving Eire without navicert would be subject to seizure via 
the blockade like those of any neutral.”* England, however, will go far to 
prevent Ireland’s being involved in the war since this would impose a 
further burden upon British forces in defending the country, and result in 
a farther extension of territory liable to German occupation.” For the 
first time since the war, this consideration was admitted in England when 
the January, 1941, air raids upon Ireland brought up the likelihood of Irish 
involvement. England’s chief desire at this juncture was not to violate Irish 
neutrality; she refrained therefore from seizing the coveted ports in the 
hope that Ireland’s position would lead De Valera to invite the British navy 
to take them over. Had England intended to take the Irish ports forcibly 
at the first drop of the hat, she would have done so at the hour of her great- 
est need, or when she had some plausible entrée as at the time of the Ger- 
man bombings. 

At the time of World War I, the English and eventually the American 
navy made good use of the Irish ports. When the Irish Free State was 
established in 1921, E ngland retained these footholds across the Irish Sea 
by provision of the treaty of that year: 

The Government of the Irish Free State shall afford to His Majesty’s Im- 

perial Forces :— 

(a) In time of peace such harbour and other facilities as are indicated in 


the Annex hereto... . 
(b) In time of war or of strained relations with a Foreign Power such 
harbour and other facilities as the British Government may re 

quire. . . .26 

The annex specifically required the following harbor facilities in Southem 
Ireland: those at Berehaven, Queenstown (now Cobh), and Lough Swilly 

with neighboring air fields. 
The presence of British armed forces on Irish soil at these centers was 
a source of continuing dissatisfaction t to » De Valera and his party. When 


24New York Times, January §, 1941. 
25New York Times, January 5, 1941. 
26Articles of Agreement for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland, 1921. 
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he succeeded Cosgrave in power, he undertook the removal of several 
grievances, including this one which was eliminated by the Anglo-Irish 
Agreements of 1938. The restoration of the ports to Irish control was one 
of the three major parts of this pact. The pertinent articles in the 1921 
treaty were abrogated thereby, and it was stated that: “Thereafter the 
Government of the United Kingdom will transfer to the Government of 
Eire Admiralty property and rights at Berehaven, and the harbour defences 
at Berehaven, Cobh (Queenstown) and Lough Swilly. . . .”” By this 
measure, the future neutrality of the State of Eire became possible; with- 
out it, Ireland, by reason of her ports, would willy-nilly have been involved 
in any war engaging England. 

Churchill had raised the only conspicuous objections to the withdrawal 
of the British garrisons, and the transfer was at the time regarded chiefly 
as a symbolic step in the further independence of the Irish people. Only 
with the return of sea warfare were others beside Churchill reminded of 
the strategic value of these relinquished harbors. Before long, England was 
straining every nerve to protect that part of her life-line which runs close 
to the Irish coast. Refueling required extra days when destroyers on con- 
voy duty returned to English ports instead of slipping into adjacent Irish 
bases. With Irish air bases, Britain’s air patrols could reduce the sub- 
marine menace. Reconnaissance flights could increase their range. From 
the German point of view, these Irish facilities are the keys to control of 
the sea. If Germany possessed them, British shipping might be severed. As 
attacks by Germany on British ships mounted toward the end of 1940, and 
as the British flotilla had to be deflected into the Mediterranean, England 
could no longer conceal her need. The harbors on Ireland’s southwest 
coast would permit her to intercept Germany’s sea marauders as they flew 
out of occupied French bases. Churchill spoke out in Parliament on No- 
vember 5, 1940: “The fact that we cannot use the south and west coasts 
of Ireland to refuel our flotillas and aircraft and thus protect the trade by 
which Ireland as well as Great Britain lives, is a most heavy and grievous 
burden and one which should never have been placed on our shoulders, 
broad though they be.’’”8 

The normally pro-English Irish Times, however, took the occasion to 
remind the British Parliament of Ireland’s stand for neutrality. It had al- 
teady become apparent that the Irish Government, as matters stood, 
would not and could not peacefully hand over the desired bases. Churchill 





27Agreements between the Government of the United Kingdom and the Govern- 
ment of Eire, April 25, 1938. Cmd. 5728. 
28Parliamentary Debates, 365 H. C. Deb. 5s., 1243 (5 November 1940). 
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fully realized that the British Government’s surrender of the ports in 1938 
had been absolute and unconditional. As De Valera pointed out after 
Churchill’s parliamentary statement in November, 1940, it constituted no 
request: “I do not know if everybody was prepared to take it in the way 
that I was prepared to take it—as a simple, natural expression of re. 
gret....’”* A story current sometime previously that Ireland had been 
paid for reoccupation of her ports was denied. Rumors which had begun as 
soon as the ports were returned to Irish control that Great Britain would 
give up her hold upon Northern Ireland in exchange for harbor facilities 
in the South had been denied. De Valera, when asked specifically by a 
reporter, refused to consider the possibility of such a barter.*° England 
does not make policy in a crisis; she is not likely at this juncture to com- 
plicate her relations with the régime in Belfast by giving any promises for 
after the war on the subject of the reunion of Ireland. Ireland, like England, 
is not in a position to make declarations so much as to deal with circum- 
stances in an effort to prevent their getting beyond control. De Valera 
likewise rejected any possibility that he would permit Canadian or other 
Allied forces than the English to lease his ports, on the grounds that this 
would violate his neutrality no less than a British landing party.*! De 
Valera has not risked lending his ports because the first step in that direc- 
tion might precipitate war from within as well as from without. The 
Republicans, momentarily under control, would seize upon the occasion to 
fan the flame against England and, with British soldiers again upon Irish 
soil, might foment civil war. Germany would be only too pleased to use an 
excuse for a counter-invasion of Ireland. Whichever side, German or 
British, grows more desperate will be strongly tempted to lay hands upon 
Ireland’s strategic advantages. Eire would then become an Armageddon. 

Restitution of the ports by England to Ireland in 1938 even then raised 
problems of defense for the Irish people. Heretofore, Britain had assumed 
outright the coastal protection of Ireland. Cosgrave raised the question of 
the financial responsibility Ireland was undertaking in conjunction with 
reclaiming her ports. De Valera replied within a few days of the ratifica- 
tion of the Agreements: “. . . it is our intention to maintain defenses at our 
ports to be handed over. I say that when we looked for sovereignty of our 
territory, we meant to defend that sovereignty I tell you that there were 
no bargains, no conditions, no secret understandings with regard to de- 








29Weekly Irish Times, November 16, 1940. 
30Waterford News, November 22, 1940. 
31New York Times, November 20, 1940. 
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fense.””*? This task was the greater, because the fortifications at the Treaty 
rts were far from modern; in fact they seemed to “date back almost to 
the Napoleonic era.” 

The Herculean job of preparing Eire to defend herself was hampered at 
the outset by a psychological indifference to world events long manifested 
by many Irish people. Supplementary amounts for the Irish Army were 
reluctantly set aside by the Dail in the months before the war began. For 
too many centuries Irishmen had expected England, in return for the con- 
quest, to be responsible for everything. With the Agreements, the Dublin 
Government began to arouse the country to a new state of self-reliance; 
appropriations for military purposes were slowly granted; there was some 
talk before the war about air-raid shelters. For the most part, Irish pro- 
vincial-mindedness persisted; fatalism served as an escape from the obvious 
necessity of arming. The Irish found themselves novices at peacetime 
armament since England had, nominally at least, been her shield and 
buckler. In the back of the Irish mind lies the oft-spoken conviction that 
Ireland may have been many times defeated but never conquered. Hereto- 
fore, sporadic, guerrilla warfare had been the country’s chief weapon. 
Such army as had been maintained by the former Free State, however, had 
fortunately concentrated on methods to prevent invasion. 

The De Valera Government set to work to overcome obstacles to the 
national defense. It was reported after the Agreements that English, 
French, and American experts were being consulted. Before the war, the 
Irish Red Cross had been thoroughly organized by official authorization; 
certain arrangements for the army had been undertaken; key positions had 
been garrisoned; money had been appropriated for airplanes, anti-aircraft 
guns, shelters, and ammunition. It is true that, with the coming of war, 
negotiations between the North and South of partitioned Ireland for mutual 
defense proved impossible, as being between a belligerent (the North) and 
aneutral (the South). De Valera insisted upon standing first for the unity 
of all Ireland, and second for neutrality. The late Lord Craigavon, then 
Prime Minister of the North, took his stand: “I shall be no party to any 
change in the constitution of Northern Ireland, which assures us free 
partnership in the United Kingdom and the British Empire.”** Craigavon’s 
death later in the course of the war brought no change in relations above 
and below the Border. 


82New York Times, April 28, 1938. 
83New York Times, April 28, 1938. 
84New York Times, July 2, 1940. 
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In Southern Ireland, the European conflict necessitated a rigid censor. 
ship upon mails, press, and telegraph. The Cabinet was shuffled to cope 
with the repercussions of events, and a Ministry for the Coordination of 
Defensive Measures was created. In March after the war began, the Irish 
Dail planned a Marine Coast Watching Service to consist of four patrol 
vessels or trawlers and six torpedo boats. Air-raid shelters and first-aid 
stations were under construction. In May, 1940, the establishment of a 
National Defense Council with representatives of the Government, of the 
Cosgravites, and of the Labour Party was widely applauded and produced 
a coalition of effort and agreement on purpose unprecedented in recent 
Irish politics. Cosgrave and De Valera now appeared upon the same plat- 
form to urge recruiting for the army. Reserves and volunteers were called 
up. By midsummer, about one out of every four men between eighteen and 
sixty-four years of age were enrolled in some unit, including those in the 
Local Security Force.** This body was intended to serve as the “ eyes and 
ears” of the nation; under the supervision of the civilian police force, 
Garda Siochana, members were to do local intelligence work and to make 
observation patrols. Subsequently parts of this force served as an auxiliary 
to the regular army, but arms were not issued to all members because of 
the danger of Irish Republican Army extremists within the ranks.** The 
manpower was now exceeding the equipment available, for although cash 
was ready, contracts abroad for army supplies had not been fulfilled, and 
Irish manufactures do not include the sinews of war.® Only the site for an 
ammunition factory had been procured before the war.*® In spite of De 
Valera’s reiterated refusal of British help, necessitated by Ireland’s deter- 
mination to remain neutral, the strong garrisons maintained by the British 
Army on the border of Northern Ireland stood ready at a moment’s notice 
to cross and help resist a German attack. Moreover England had already 
laid sea mines from Northern Scotland to Iceland as part of her defensive 
preparations against a German expeditionary force directed against Ire- 
land. 

In addition to the armed forces, the population of Eire is organized for 
an emergency. Regional and county commissioners have been appointed 
largely from the civil service to act for the Government in case any area 
becomes isolated. Behind the commissioners are the parish councils, the 
establishment of which De V ‘alera had prev iously advocated for his people’s 


a5Irish Press, August 14, 1940. 
36New York Times, July 28, 1940. 
37/rish Press, August 14, 1940. 

38Weekly Irish Times, February 25, 1939. 
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cultural and civic life. These agencies are to assume responsibility if the 
Government is unable to act in the matters of food supplies, public ser- 
vices, epidemic control, and to prevent such flights of refugees as proved 
calamitous on the Continent. It is even specified that they are to maintain 
pension and benefit payments. The recurrence of hostile air-raids on Ire- 
land by an identified but unacknowledged source did not terminate Irish 
neutrality, but gave an impetus to preparations against invasion. Plans 
were laid for the evacuation of women and children from danger zones 
around Dublin at government expense. Signposts and street names were 
removed. Ireland in January, 1941, claimed to have mobilized 250,000 
men, but so far as could be ascertained her artillery was limited to a few 
heavy tanks and guns; her air force to some airplanes not of the latest de- 
sign; and her navy to nine armed trawlers and nine boats of other types.*® 
Irish boats were seen patrolling the waters of Lough Swilly.* 

Because of Ireland’s lack of shipping, either as navy or as merchant 
marine, the economic effects of the war upon the country’s internal condi- 
tion are hard.** The hardships now so pressing were not immediately felt. 
At first, indeed, Irish agriculture experienced benefit from the increased 
demand in the export market. Large quantities of butter, bacon, eggs, and 
poultry were shipped to England. Irish officials went to London for suc- 
cessive trade talks in which they gained slightly better prices for their 
produce than at first set by Britain, The scale of prices received during the 
first World War when Irish exports were maintained throughout was not 
met, and the British Ministry for Food rigidly controlled the maximums 
to be paid. By July, 1940, after Denmark had been lost to England as a 
source of agricultural supplies, the Irish exports showed substantial in- 
crease as compared with the same month of the previous year. 

The situation with regard to imports did not bode so well. Some ad- 
vantages were derived by De Valera’s previous program of self-sufficiency, 
a program originally designed to serve different ends. In March, 1940, 
Ireland was producing all her sugar and one third of her breadstuffs, 
whereas in the previous war she had been dependent. The new factories, 
however, found themselves crippled for lack of imported raw materials 





89New York Times, January 14, 1941. 

40New York Times, November 9, 1940. 

41Frank Aiken, the Irish Minister for Coordination of Defensive Measures, 
visited the United States in the spring of 1941. Although he arranged for the 
shipment of wheat to Ireland, and although the Maritime Commission agreed 
to sell the Irish Government several cargo vessels to transport supplies, Aiken 
did not obtain the promise of any American arms for his country. New York 
Times, June 25, 1941. 
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after these ceased to be available from England. The movement of Irish 
capital to establish its own industries was not advanced enough to render 
the country independent of outside supplies. Nor had the official campaign 
to induce farmers to diversify their crops produced maximum results at 
this time. The farmers had for centuries devoted their green fields to 
pasturage. A Ministry of Supplies was created to cope with the situation, 
By official order late in the year 1939 farmers were required to till one 
eighth of their arable land, and this order was later amended to apply to an 
even larger area. The Minister for Agriculture asked subsequently that a 
million additional acres be tilled. Ireland must import fodder, corn, meal, 
and a nonprofit, central, importing body was set up in October, 1939, to 
control imports of wheat and maize. Although prices of flour, lard, sugar, 
fish, eggs, pig products, rice, cheese, butter rose, it proved necessary at 
first to ration only gasoline. Later other staples were rationed. Turf was 
burned to supplement the decreasing imports of coal. The fuel shortage 
later necessitated curtailment of transportation facilities. By June, 1940, 
De Valera warned his people to lay in provisions against an emergency. 
The inclusion of Eire by the United States in the so-called combat area 
from which American shipping was barred reduced the necessary importa- 
tions, and before the end of 1940, Sean Lemass, Minister for Supplies, 
stated that the consumption of tea, coal, petrol and, temporarily, of butter 
would have to be curtailed; ‘‘. . . there has been a serious deterioration in 
our circumstances. . . .’’"** Maize and fertilizing materials were running 
low. There was the prospect of no petrol at all, except for the use of 
doctors, clergy, and for national work. Nine ships of Irish registry were 
sunk during the first year and a half of the war,** and it became impossible 
to hire other ships to bring in supplies. By Christmas, 1940, when De 
Valera appealed in his broadcast to the United States for assistance via 
American ships,** the pincer grip of the German and English blockades 
had become acute. Food and weapons were needed, and Ireland would pay 
for them. About this time, England placed on her license list certain goods 
vital to Ireland. It was acknowledged that the wheat reserves would hardly 
supply flour till the next harvest; and Lemass announced in January, 1941: 
“Our outside source of supply is now virtually cut off... .” 

In addition to the shortage of supplies, factories shut down for lack of 
raw materials, and unemployment, serious before the war, increased by 





42Weekly Irish Times, November 16, 1940. 
43New York Times, January 18, 1941. 
44New York Times, December 26, 1940. 
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leaps and bounds. The Sweepstakes Office closed its door for the duration. 
Strikes mounted. The defense budget added more than one straw to the 
camel’s back. The cost of living, abnormally high in Ireland for years, 
climbed with no ceiling except hunger and privation. Irish housewives 
were asked, even before tea was rationed, to brew it without the “‘spoon- 
fal for the pot.”’* 

As anew State desirous only of peace and a chance to develop internally, 
fire’s neutrality is costing her dear. Belligerency would cost her dearer, 
for Eire at war lays herself open to English occupation and German con- 
guest, to bombings ruinous to her ill-protected civilian life. Neutrality may 
mean privation, but, if force of arms does not make this course impossible, 
De Valera will not let his sympathies or American pressure deter him from 
it. “I can understand Britain’s position,” he admitted in November, 1940, 
“and if | could do anything to relieve the suffering of the British people I 
would do so.” If, as was recently rumored, the United States offers to 
bring Ireland vital raw materials, cattlefeed, and foodstuffs on condition 
that England be given access to the Irish treaty ports, De Valera will find 
it hard not to listen, considering the source of the offer. His life he owes, 
it is commonly believed, to his former American citizenship which caused 
England to commute the death sentence it imposed upon him two decades 
ago during “‘the troubles.” 

The weight of American opinion in Ireland is considerable, although in 
Ireland the influence of Irish-Americans upon the United States is often 
magnified. In a Gallup Poll taken in the United States in January, 1941, 
regarding American opinion on the Irish position, the majority of Irish- 
Americans interviewed did not want Ireland to relinquish her neutrality 


_ and open her ports to the English, whereas the majority of Americans 


other than those of Irish descent held the opposite view. While the 
reason the Irish-American does not sanction help to Britain was found to 
spring from an old hatred and to hark backward to centuries ago, the 
teasons held by the large majority of Irishmen in Ireland do not contain 
that element of rancor, as De Valera’s statements show. They have seen 
the growth of friendly, free rapprochement within the last few years; they 
have come to realize the inevitable and necessary economic links of the 
two islands. The fair play displayed by recent English dealing with Eire 
came too late for many Irish-Americans to experience it personally. De 
Valera’s present réle is the exacting one of friend, foe, and bystander. 
lreland’s course in regard to world events today is dictated by the same 


45Weekly Irish Times November 16, 1940. 
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factor which underlies the policy of every nation: self-interest. Partition 
has been temporarily put aside; if the worst comes to the worst the ports 
may be thrown into the struggle. Democratic, freedom-loving citizens of 
Eire realize that their future lies in the defeat of totalitarian force now on 
its ultimate rampage; defeat at the hands of that England which is no longer 
Ireland’s oppressor. 


Authors’ note: Acknowledgment is made to the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies for a grant which made 
this and other studies of Ireland possible. 








